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Abstract 


Among the many novel diets for companion animals, raw meat-based diets (RMBD) have become an 
increasingly popular alternative for dogs in recent years. Often promoted as alternatives to conventional 
kibble diets, RMBDs are broadly described as both commercial and homemade diets for companion 
animals that include fresh and uncooked ‘meat’ ingredients from farmed or wild animals (Freeman et al,, 
2013). Despite their popularity, RMBDs remain controversial, dividing those who advocate the diets 
and those who raise significant concerns about raw feeding. Many scientific studies document issues with 
nutritional completeness as well as health and safety risks. The handful of studies that explore owner 
perspectives around raw feeding investigate perceptions of health and safety and motivations to feed raw. 
Yet, this research overlooks the social and ethical aspects of raw feeding, which can probe deeper into 
not just why, but also how decisions to feed RMBDs are made. This paper reviews previous literature 
on raw feeding and identifies gaps in this research that could be addressed by employing sociological 
approaches from the field of human-companion animal relations. This can help expand understandings 
of raw feeding beyond health and nutrition to incorporate broader social and ethical relations between 
dogs and their guardians. The paper first draws on available veterinary and scientific literature on 
raw feeding which highlights concerns regarding nutrition and public health and identifies gaps in 
the existing literature. Second, it highlights scholarship on human-companion relations, particularly 
regarding concepts of care and identity, in order to understand dog guardians’ moral perspectives around 
raw feeding in relation to their own diets. Finally, the paper will set up an approach for conducting an 
empirical study investigating social and ethical aspects of raw feeding through cross-cultural fieldwork 
with guardians and their dogs in the UK and Australia. 
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Introduction: humanisation and the premiumisation of pet food 


Human relationships with companion animals (CA) have undergone significant shifts in recent years. 
The ‘humanisation’ of CAs has resulted in their incorporation into family structures and there are 
increasingly viewed as family members or kin (Charles and Davies, 2008; Haraway, 2008). Moreover, 
many guardians feel a sense of responsibility for their health and well-being. This has corresponded 
with the commercialisation of the CA industry and a rise in the number and diversity of pet products 
available (Nast, 2006; Fox and Gee, 2016). Pet food is the most dominant sector of the CA market, 
with Brits spending £3.2 billion in 2021 (PFMA, 2021). 


Since the rise of the commercial pet food industry in the 20% century, the majority of CAs in 
industrialised countries have been fed commercial pet food, which is produced using farmed animal by- 
products from the human food production system that are deemed unsuitable for human consumption. 
In recent years, however, premium products and so-called ‘alternative diets, such as raw meat-based 
diets (RMBDs) and vegetarian diets have become more popular (Dodd e¢ al., 2020). Often marketed 
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as ‘natural’, ‘human-grade’, ‘healthy’ and ‘ethical’ alternatives to conventional kibble diets, commercial 
and homemade RMBDs contain high proportions of uncooked ‘meat’ ingredients that can be fresh, 
frozen or freeze-dried. In the UK, it is estimated that approximately 12.5 million dogs were kept as pets 
in 2021 (Statista, 2022). A recent survey by Dodd et al. (2020) found that 66% of Brits in their study 
sample included raw meat in their dog’s diet and 11% fed raw exclusively. Although there are no directly 
comparable statistics, this would suggest over 1.3 million dogs in the UK are exclusively fed RMBDs. 


Considering the extent of RMBDs and controversy surrounding them, this paper sets out an initial 
review of the current scientific literature on raw feeding and identify gaps in this research that could 
be addressed through the use of sociological approaches from the field of human-CA relations. This 
scoping work is intended to extend understandings of raw feeding beyond health and nutrition alone 
by exploring broader social and ethical relations between dogs and their guardians. As such, this paper 
aims to examine conceptions of raw feeding by drawing on sociological theory and related qualitative 
studies which have examined human-companion relations. Of particular interest are the concepts of 
care and identity which are explored in order to understand dog guardians’ moral perspectives around 
raw feeding in relation to their own diets. Finally, this paper sets up an approach for conducting an 
empirical study investigating social and ethical aspects of raw feeding through cross-cultural fieldwork 
with guardians and their dogs in the UK and Australia. 


Nutrition and animal science research on raw feeding 
Nutrition, health and safety: scientific and guardian perspectives 


Despite the increasing popularity of raw feeding for CAs, it has been met with controversy in veterinary 
science and practice. Most research in relation to raw feeding has been addressed from nutrition and 
animal science perspectives and investigates, nutrition, public health issues and owner perspectives of 
raw feeding. While some concerns focus on the completeness of raw diets and nutritional imbalances 
in home-made recipes (Pedrinelli et a/., 2017), there is a more pervasive view that RMBDs present 
health and safety risks. A large number of studies have addressed the increased risks of pathogenic 
microorganisms present in RMBDs, which pose concerns for both human and non-human animal health 
(see for example, Finley et a/., 2008; van Bree et a/., 2018; Hellgren et a/., 2019; Nitesch-Inderbinen et al, 
2019). Iris interesting, therefore, that raw-feeding guardians perceive both commercial and homemade 
RMBDs as highly nutritious and largely do not see RMBDs as a risk to human or non-human animal 
health (Empert-Gallegos et a/.,2020; Morelli e¢ a/., 2019). Moreover, guardians have expressed confusion 
and disagreement around what appropriate food safety practices entails (Bulochova and Evans, 2021). 
In sum, while these studies highlight incongruences between concerns from the scientific community 
and the perceptions of raw feeders regarding nutrition and safety, health promotion from a nutritional 
or animal science perspective alone does not capture why raw feeders choose this diet in the first place. 


Owner motivations and knowledge 


Despite the abundance of research that highlights the issues with raw feeding, its increasing popularity 
has shifted attention to owners’ motivations and the perceived benefits. Findings from a handful of 
existing quantitative studies from animal and nutrition sciences indicate that the most significant 
motivating factors for feeding RMBDs are pet health and visible physiological benefits, such as shinier 
coats or better teeth; concerns with and lack of trust in commercial pet food; perceived naturalness; and 
their dog’s carnivorous nature (Empert-Gallegos et a/., 2020; Morelli e¢ a/., 2019; Morgan et al., 2017; 
Bulochova and Evans, 2021). This is often contrasted with the perceived drawback of commercial pet 
food, such as a lack of ingredient information, the inclusion of additives, the presence of carbohydrates, 
the speed at which their dog consumes meals and palatability (Morelli et al, 2019: 3). 
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Research gaps 


While there is interesting research on aspects of raw feeding, there are absences in this literature. Despite 
calls for approaches that can develop understandings of social and cultural aspects and meaning-making of 
human-CA food consumption (Michel, 2006 p.1280), nutritional science perspectives still dominate the 
literature on alternative diets for CAs. Moreover, although owner perspective studies build on safety and 
nutrition studies by highlighting owner motivations for feeding RMBDs, these approaches face several 
limitations. First, the narrow focus on pre-selected motivations for raw feeding does not sufficiently take 
into consideration constructions of responsibility and care, and the human-CA bond. Second, in part 
due to the quantitative approaches employed, they lack depth in understanding human-non-human 
animal and food identities that could expand our comprehension of concepts, such as ‘naturalness’ and 
perceptions of dogs as ‘carnivores. Third, the absence of relational approaches that explore human-dog 
diets and examine normative underpinnings forecloses an analysis of possible tensions and conflicts that 
might arise regarding food choices. Therefore, health and nutrition perspectives could be complemented 
by qualitative sociological approaches to human-companion relations that address care, identity and 
ethical perspectives around raw feeding in relation to caretakes’ own diets. This is particularly relevant 
in the context of both changing dietary practices and shifting relations with CAs. 


Identifying social and ethical relations: care, identities and moral complexity 


This paper argues that raw feeding opens a window into human-CA relations and food-related values. In 
addition to the increasing humanisation of companions and the commercialisation and premiumisation 
of the CA industry, we are also witnessing changing conceptions of care, increasing discussions of food 
choices in ethical terms and alternative forms of companionship (Fox and Gee, 2016). Feeding CAs 
is both an expression of care as well as an expression of human and non-human animal identities and 
values regarding what constitutes appropriate food. In contexts where family members are no longer 
perceived only as ‘human; this gives rise to tensions and ethical considerations around food choices. 


Feeding dogs as an expression of care 


Sociological literature is well positioned to conceptualise the feeding of dogs as an expression of care. 
Conceptions of care have shifted perceptions of ‘pets’ to ‘CAs’ and ‘owners to ‘caretakers’ and ‘guardians’ 
(Franklin, 1999: 86). CAs are dependent on their human guardians for food, many of whom are 
using increased nutritional knowledge to make careful decisions regarding their diets (Cudworth, 
2016). Taking care through food may be an attempt to increase the human-CA bond, particularly in 
the preparation of homemade diets (Dodd et a/., 2020). Care is a performative activity, such that the 
performances of care in relation with other beings has the potential to create ‘caring moral identities’ 
(Hamington, 2017: 52). 


Feeding dogs as an expression of identities and values 


Drawing on sociological research that explores the role of CAs as expressions of social identity, this work 
draws on the assertion that guardians express their identities through food choices for their dogs. On the 
one hand, the concept of humanisation supposes that decisions around feeding are anthropomorphised, 
with a transfer of practices and values from guardians to CAs. For example, findings from US-based 
studies have indicated that raw feeders are strongly driven by ideological rationale, such as the impact of 
pet food on the environment, and they are more likely to select organic products for themselves (Lenz 
et al., 2009). Similarly, people who purchase organic food for themselves are more likely to purchase 
‘premium’ pet food (Kumcu and Woolverton, 2015). On the other hand, guardians may define their 
dog’s identity through their diet (Michel, 2006). Raw feeding enables guardians to assume caring moral 
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identities which simultaneously challenge dominant narratives around food and non-human animals. 
It is possible to view raw feeding as a critique of mainstream discourses around food and health for 
CAs and conceptions of animals requiring a ‘natural’ and ‘biologically appropriate’ diet. The supposed 
carnivorous nature of dogs, derived from their ancestry with wolves, is a motivating factor for many 
guardians who feed RMBDs, however, this falls in danger of biological essentialism (Cudworth, 2016: 
235). These trends fall under what is deemed a new and emerging relation of ‘alternative companionship, 
which requires further investigation (Fox and Gee, 2016). 


Feeding dogs as an expression of ethics 


Questions of identity connect with questions around morality since it is likely there will be both 
an alignment of values as well as ethical tensions and contradictions in the act of feeding dogs. A 
significant contradiction concerns loving some animals and killing others for food (Joy, 2020). 
Relational approaches to human-CA feeding can be found in empirical literature from the fields of 
social psychology and food ethics that have explored the values and practices of vegetarian and vegan 
dog guardians. Guardians following a plant-based diet may face ethical conflicts and guilt regarding 
animal welfare — named the ‘vegetarian’s dilemma’ (Rothgerber, 2013) — when feeding animal-based diets 
to their companions (Milburn, 2017). This has been unpacked by Erika Cudworth, whose qualitative 
investigation of carnism — ‘the belief system that conditions us to eat certain animals’ (Joy, 2020: p. 
19) — and CA feeding revealed antagonisms, anxieties and gradients of ethical choices for veg(etari)an 
owners who feed dogs meat, thus highlighting the ambivalences of ‘ethical relating’ (Cudworth, 2016: 
240). While focused on conventional meat-based diets, theorising relations between human and dogs’ 
diets could benefit from an explicitly bounded case study focusing on raw feeding. RMBDs provide 
additional conflicts, because the increasing demand for ‘premium’ pet food containing ‘human-grade’ 
meat is pitting pet food in direct competition with the human food system (Deng and Swanson, 2015), 
thus driving up the environmental impact of CAs (Okin, 2017). 


Consequently, raw feeding has ethical implications due to the ambivalences enmeshed in care, 
responsibility and identities involved in human-CA relations. Relational approaches to health and 
well-being have acknowledged the moral complexity of ‘multispecies co-flourishing’ that requires 
‘simultaneous, contradictory truths’ (Haraway, 2008: 105). Health is not simply given, but rather 
‘multi-species well-being’ can be both assisted and harmed by deep and complex social relations between 
humans and non-human animals (Brown and Nading, 2019: 5). Rather than ethics as an abstract code, 
a descriptive and ‘situated ethics’ approach to feeding animals is proposed, which can attend to the 
‘ambiguities and ambivalences of living with non-humans’ (Ginn, 2014: 532). This draws on a tradition 
in feminist work that has focused on the ethical everyday or doing of life (Haraway, 2008). 


Empirical investigation and conclusion 


In light of the issues presented, there is need for a more in-depth study which explores broader social 
and ethical relations around feeding CAs in different contexts. This work will hence be taken forward 
through a cross-cultural project exploring the phenomenon of raw feeding for dogs in the UK and 
Australia. Through empirical work with guardians who follow a plant-based diet and feed their dogs 
RMBDs, the project aims to investigate the values, ethical complexities and relations that arise from 
living and eating with CAs. The justification for this focus is twofold. First, raw feeding has not been 
sufficiently understood in terms of converging and discrepant dietary practices between humans and 
their dogs. In addition, focus on this population permits exploration of ethical perspectives around raw 
feeding associated with potential conflicts, such as animal welfare and environmental impact, created by 
these two diets co-existing within the same household. The project employs mixed qualitative methods, 
combining more traditional semi-structured interviews with creative ‘more-than-talk’ methodologies. 
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The findings will be of practical relevance to veterinary professionals and relevant associations as it aims 
to inform professionals who play a pivotal role in providing dietary advice to guardians. With the steady 
increase in the adoption of plant-based diets globally (The Vegan Society, 2021), understanding ethical 
constructions and practices around the increasing prevalence of RMBDs for dogs can inform us about 
(post-human) food system transitions towards plant-based alternatives. 
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